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your new polder and,, provided you keep your pum'ping-mills and
pumping-stations working, these canals will then take care of the
necessary drainage.
Some of these polders are quite large and are inhabited by as
many as twenty thousand people. If the Zuyder Zee ever gets
dried up there will be room for at least a hundred thousand
more. As fully one-quarter of the country consists of such
polders, you will easily understand how it happens that the
Dutch Department of Rivers, Canals, and Dikes disposes of
more money every year than any of the other sub-divisions of
the Government.
In strange contrast with the high fertility of this low part of the
country, the higher regions of the east, where the central
European plain met the sea before the formation of the big
marshy delta of the Rhine and the Meuse and the Scheldt, is of
very little use to anybody. For thousands of years it was an unload-
ing station for the boulders and the pebbles of the northern
European glaciers. In some ways the soil resembles that of New
England, only it is much tnore sandy and it gives the statistics of
the Kingdom of the Netherlands that queer twist which allows a
country with a density of population of 625 per square mile
(France has only 191, Russia 17) to carry a ballast of more than
25% of its total area as " territory which is essentially unproduc-
tive." (In France the percentage is less than fifteen, and in
Germany less than nine.)
And this curiously sharp line of demarcation between east and
west and fertile and infertile also accounts for the presence of the
more important towns in a single small triangle right in the heart
of the polder-land. Amsterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, The Hague,
Delft, and Rotterdam are so close to each other as to form practic-
ally one large city, and they all lie close to the protecting bulwark
of those famous sand dunes, at the foot of which the Dutch of
three centuries ago began to cultivate and to perfect the pretty little
bulbs of a flower which their merchants had brought back from the
Levant
This flower was called in Turkish a tulband* The word meant
a turban, from a fancied resemblance between the flower and the